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Another One 


EDITOR: BISHOP O’DOWD HIGH SCHOOL, OAK- 
LAND, CALIFORNIA, HAD TWO WINNERS IN 
THAT GROUP OF 525 IN THE NATIONAL 
MERIT SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM. 

REV. MARK J. HURLEY, PRINCIPAL 


(Eleventh-hour additions to complete the 
525 quota were not included in the original 
list sent us by the National Merit Scholar- 
ship Program and used by us in our issue 
of May 12, p. 151. The San Francisco 
Archdiocese can be proud of the two 
scholarship winners from its splendid new 
co-instructional high school serving the 
East Bay. Ev.) 


Authorship of Movie Code 


Eprror: Perhaps, as one who was in on 
the initiation and making of the Motion 
Picture Code from the beginning, I may 
be able to shed some light on what Fr. 
Harold C. Gardiner, in reviewing the late 
Fr. Daniel Lord’s Played by Ear, has called 
the “puzzle” of the Code (Am. 4/7, p. 34). 
There is really no puzzle about it, nor, I 
believe, is there any inherent contradiction 
between Martin Quigley’s version of its his- 
tery (Am. 3/10 pp. 630-32; 3/31, p. 724) 
and that given in Fr. Lord’s autobiography. 
They are both right, but in different senses. 

Mr. Quigley certainly “initiated” both 
the idea of a code and the Code itself. My 
first introduction to it came in Chicago, 
where Mr. Quigley was living at the time, 
at a luncheon with him and Joseph I. 
Breen, a mutual friend of both of us. There 
Mr. Quigley stressed the need of a good 
code to take the place of Will H. Hays’ 
jejune and ill-informed set of rules, and 
volunteered to write one. This was before 
Fr. Lord knew of the project, since the mat- 
ter was confidential among us three. 

In due course, Mr. Quigley sent me the 
skeleton of a code, into which I injected 
my pennyworth, and so did Joe Breen. The 
result was the famous “first draft” in Fr. 
Lord’s files and in Mr. Quigley’s, and in 
my own less voluminous one. It was the 
work of Mr. Quigley alone, as was the idea 
of a code. But he, being a layman, felt the 
acute need of having a theologian with a 
knowledge of show business elaborate and 
put into technical terms what he had con- 
ceived and sketched out. It is my recollec- 
tion that Mr. Quigley consulted Fr. George 
Dinneen, S.J., pastor of the Jesuit Church 
on Chicago’s North Side, and he recom- 
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mended Fr. Lord. He could not have made 
a better choice. 

Fr. Lord took the “first draft,” so called 
(actually about the third or so), put solid 
theological and moral bones in it. There 
must have been interminable correspond- 
ence on it (as Fr. Paul Facey, S.J., could 
testify ), for whereas my files fill only half 
a drawer, Mr. Quigley’s fill a whole cabinet. 

In any case, when it satisfied nearly 
everybody concerned, Mr. Quigley took it 
out to Hollywood on his annual pilgrimage 
in February to “sell” it to the producers. It 
went counter to current practice, of course, 
since many producers had made fortunes 
selling salaciousness. As I recall it, Mr. 
Quigley sent for Fr. Lord, who captivated 
the recalcitrant producers with his wisdom 
and wit. In principle they agreed. He did 
a wonderful job of selling, as Mr. Quigley 
said. 

But that is not the end of the story. The 


Code, as developed by Fr. Lord, was not | 
self-executing; it lacked teeth, it was theo- | 


retical. Here was Mr. Quigley’s second job: 
to set up a Production Code Administration. 
This was a business matter, outside of Fr. 
Lord’s jurisdiction. Naturally, Mr. Quigley 
enjoyed, and still enjoys, great prestige with 
that strange brand, the producers. So, with 
the help of Joe Breen, and some from Will 
Hays, the agency was set up with Mr. 
Breen as administrator, wielding a seal of 
approval, and empowered to inflict severe 
penalties for violations. The final step, the 


watchdog committee, the Legion of De- | 
cency, in which Mr. Quigley took a leading | 
part with Archbishop John T. McNicholas, | 


O.P., of Cincinnati, was the sequel. 
(Rev.) WiLrrip Parsons, S.J. 
Washington, D. C. 


Middle Course 


Epiror: This reader found Fr. Carmody’s 
article on Peale-agians (Am. 3/17) a pro- | 


found disappointment. The fact that a 
goody-goody Pelagianism is a real danger 
today does not make Jansenism any less a 
radical denial of God’s redemptive love, 
any less a present-day danger—unless the 
best cure for creature-worship is a healthy 
dose of blasphemy. No fair reader could 
interpret Fr. Carmody as prescribing a dose 
of Jansenism, but why was there no sug- 
gestion of the basic Christian truth which 
grounds the Catholic rejection of both Jan- 
sen and Pelagius? 

Weston, Mass. RicHarp D. TETREAU, S.J. 
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Jesus the Saviour 

By Father James, O.F.M.Cap.— 
With philosophical insight and per- 
suasion the author shows God’s 
relations with men and His crown- 
ing attribute of mercy in sending 
His Son to redeem mankind. Based 
on the doctrine of St. Thomas, this 
is an incisive treatment of the sig- 
nificance of the principal events 
in the life of Christ. $2.50 


The Blessed 
Sacrament and the Mass 


Translated with notes by Rev. 
F. O’Neill—Gleaned from the mon- 
umental Summa Theologica of St. 
Thomas, these selections provide 
in handy, compact form the teach- 
ing of the Angelic Doctor on the 
Eucharist and the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. Written some three hun- 
dred years before the Reformation, 
his doctrine is free of the apologetic 
tone that marred much post-Re- 
formation commentary. To help 
those who might be reading St. 
Thomas for the first time, the 
translator has provided explanatory 
notes and supplementary appen- 
dices on key philosophical and 
theological concepts. $2.75 


Wherever Good Books are Sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


WESTMINSTER 
MARYLAND 








Current Comment 





UNITED STATES: WAYS AND MEANS 


Wastage through Segregation 


With all our wealth and productivity, 
we Americans have the unenviable 
reputation of being extremely wasteful, 
not only of our material resources of 
land, water, forest and soil, but of our 
human resources as well. 

One of the greatest of all our man- 
power wastages is a consequence of the 
long-ingrained institution of racial seg- 
regation. A 144-page study just finished 
at Columbia University, entitled The 
Negro Potential, under the direction of 
Dr. Eli Ginsberg, describes the 15 mil- 
lion Negroes of the United States as 
“the single most underdeveloped human 
resource in the country.” The study 
cites the enormous benefits that would 
accrue to Negroes and to the nation 
through full integration of the races. 

President Eisenhower's rapidly exe- 
cuted policy of complete integration in 
the armed forces recognized the dan- 
gerous losses in war potential that 
segregation was inflicting. Equally dis- 
astrous losses result from past and 
present inequalities in the field of edu- 
cation, on all levels, with a consequent 
failure to prepare the youth of the 
nation to make adequate use of their 
opportunities. The time is running out 
when we can afford this particular type 
of luxury. 


Labor’s Entrepreneurs 


By his recent scathing attack on labor 
leaders who double as businessmen, 
doughty little David Dubinsky scarcely 
endeared himself to some of his profit- 
minded colleagues. But to rank-and- 
filers throughout the land his words 
were balm to aching spirits. 

Not that Mr. Dubinsky, president 
these many years of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers, looks down 
on profitmaking as something shameful 
or immoral. On the contrary, no con- 
temporary labor leader has been more 
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solicitous than he about the profitability 
of his industry. What Mr. Dubinsky 
objects to is the obscuring of ideals and 
the confusion of purposes which lead 
some leaders of labor to see no anomaly 
in using their leadership for personal 
aggrandizement. He told the delegates 
to the ILGWU’s 29th convention, which 
met at Atlantic City on May 10, that 
he would oust any official who had 
business ties in the garment industry. 
The delegates cheered. 

Neither Mr. Dubinsky nor AFL-CIO 
President George Meany, who on the 
following day appeared at the conven- 
tion and endorsed Mr. Dubinsky’s re- 
marks, would outlaw all business ac- 
tivity by labor officials. What they 
denounced as unethical are the business 
ties which some labor officials have with 
industries in which they also represent 
the employes. Messrs. Meany and Du- 
binsky don’t want labor leaders sitting 
on both sides of the bargaining table. 


Rich Unions 


Compared with the financial re- 
sources of big business, those of big 
unionism are relatively modest. The 
word to underline in that sentence, 
though, is relatively. So large have 
some U. S. unions become that they 
are, in a way, big businesses them- 
selves. This has led to a little mis- 
understanding in non-union circles. 

Occasionally, one hears even well- 
intentioned people talk as if trade 
unions have almost unlimited funds 
available for their various economic and 
political activities. From this the con- 
clusion is sometimes drawn that labor 
has become too powerful, if not for 
its own good, certainly for the good 
of the country. 

The truth is, of course, that the 
amount of money available to unions 
for organizing and strike activities, as 
well as for political education, is strictly 
limited. The bulk of union financial 


resources cannot legally, or morally, be 
tapped for such purposes, 

To appreciate this, all one has to 
do is study the financial report which 
President David Dubinsky submitted 
to the ILGWU delegates at Atlantic 
City. The combined resources of the 
union’s pension, welfare and treasury 
funds, he made known, came to $236. 
567,291. But of this sizable sum only 
about $49 million was available for or. 
ganizing and other union activities. The 
rest was salted away in trust funds 
for health, retirement, vacation and 
other benefits. And of the $49 million 
available for union activities, only $15 
million was in the ILGWU treasury, 
The rest was scattered in the trea- 
suries of local unions and joint boards, 

If their rich, 445,000-member union 
was to operate in the black, Mr. Du- 
binsky warned the delegates, they 
would have to vote an increase in 
monthly dues to $3.10 from the present 
average of $2.60. 


Due Process in Security 
Program 


Sidney Hatkin was hungry and des- 
perate. After 12 months suspension 
from his Air Force job he still had re- 
ceived no decision on his case as a 
possible security risk. Vladimir Mik- 
heev, a Soviet Embassy employe, 
thought Mr. Hatkin might be hungry 
enough, or bitter enough, to provide 
some Air Force information for a price. 
The fact that the Russian failed, that 
Mr. Hatkin promptly tipped off the 
FBI, and the further fact that he has 
been re-employed in a_non-sensitive 
position until his case can be decided 
make welcome news. But the real news 
in the episode is the light it shed o 
administration of the security program. 
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What does “due process” mean for 
Government employes under investiga- 
tion as possible security risks? How cat 
these employes be protected from atbi- 
trary treatment and unconscionable de- 
lays in the necessary screening for unde- 
sirables? The Hatkins case exposed the 
cruelty in a system that leaves a sus 
pended employe dangling for months 
Mr. Hatkin received prompt relief after 
public opinion was aroused. But, # 
someone acidly remarked, what about 
the poor fellow who isn’t lucky enough 
to be approached by a Red agent? 
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An equitable security program re- 
quires constant review of regulations 
and administration. A heartening ex- 
ample of this continuing review was 
the announcement by the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission early this month that 
it was revising its own regulations. 
One important change is the ruling 
that secret informers will be cross- 
examined by the accused or thoroughly 
questioned by an impartial hearing 
board. Due process in the security pro- 
gram may be coming slowly, but it is 
coming. 


Refugee Relief Act Folly 


In 1953 this country adopted the 
Refugee Relief Act, permitting the en- 
try of 45,000 refugees over and above 
the quota system embodied in our 
fundamental immigration law, the 
Walter-McCarran Act. But the stipula- 
tion was that 35,000 of these had to be 
escapees who had found their way to 


West Germany or Austria. The 10,000 
others would be those who had made 
their escape into all the other Western 
European nations. 

To date the State Department has 
issued 5,500 visas for the 10,000 es- 
capees, and has more than 12,000 
names on file for the remaining 4,500. 
But only 9,000 visas have been issued 
for the 35,000 who escaped into West 
Germany and Austria. The reason is that 
most of these escapees have settled 
down nicely into the booming German 
and Austrian economies and have no 
wish to emigrate to America. This 
leaves 29,000 unused visas. Under the 
law these cannot be transferred to take 
care of escapees waiting elsewhere. 

This is not merely stupidity. It is 
bound to be a “very bad, damaging 
blow to the whole escapee program.” 
So at least said Pierce J. Gerety, ad- 
ministrator of the Refugee Act, when 
he recently testified that he “was afraid 
that we are going to have to announce 
almost immediately that we will not 





take any more applications.” It is also 
bound to be, we may add, a damaging 
blow to the opinion the world has of 
our rosy immigration promises. 

Pending basic changes in our total 
immigration policy, which have been 
urged by President Eisenhower, there 
is some small chance that Congress 
may take steps immediately to break 
the log-jam in the Refugee Act. The 
urgency of these steps ought to be 
brought home to our legislators by ev- 
ery possible means. 


New Book Club, Red 


A page ad in the New York Times 
Book Review isn’t purchased for pen- 
nies. When an organization which calls 
itself the Liberty Book Club blossoms 
out in its original promotion with a 
rather handsome full page in the April 
29 issue, one begins to wonder where 
the money comes from. 

(Continued on p. 216) 














“Not a Tragedy of Youth”? 


youngsters under 18 soared by 11 per cent in the 1,162 
cities studied. In 1,477 major cities, 42 per cent of those 
arrested for major crimes were under 18, and almost 
half of those (47.9) were under 15. The crimes of the 
young people were mainly robbery, burglary, larceny 
and auto theft (62 per cent of all such thefts were by 
the under-18’s), but rape, manslaughter and murder 
were not unknown. 


Juvenile delinquency in the United States, we learn 
from a foreign correspondent, is beginning to be a 
conversation piece among the Dutch that rivals foreign 
policy in popularity. This has come about mainly be- 
cause of a certain type of U.S. film, such as The Black- 
board Jungle, which convinces the Dutch that juvenile 
delinquency is not only a peculiarly American phe- 
nomenon, but endemic to the public-school system. 

We may know that this is not so, that the picture 
given abroad of American youth is needlessly and ex- 
aggeratedly defamatory. We may agree with those who 
now rise to exhort us to “accentuate the positive,” to 
tell the world of the millions of fine American boys and 
girls who are not delinquents. 

This is all very true, but facts are facts and will not 
be hushed up. If we do not reveal them in a spirit of 
humility, we may rest assured that those who do not 
love the United States will reveal them in a spirit of 
malice. 

What are the facts? The FBI has just released its 
annual Uniform Crime Reports for 1955. For the fourth 
year major crimes passed the 2-million mark. A decrease 
of two-tenths of one per cent made 1955 the first year 
: eight not to register an increase, but crime has grown 
26 per cent since 1950, though the population is up 
only 9 per cent. In general, urban crime has declined 
somewhat and rural crime has increased. 

Whatever gratification rises from this over-all relative 
stability in the crime rate is quickly dispelled when we 
turn to the figures on juvenile delinquency. Arrests of 


CRIME AGAINST YOUTH 


Commenting on this report, J. Edgar Hoover, director 
of the FBI, admitted it was “sad,” but went on to say: 


This is not a tragedy of youth, but of grownups, 
too many of whom have wandered into a morass 
of disbelief . . . a place where they have no faith, 
no belief in a Supreme Being, no belief in the 
liberty of the individual, no belief in the dignity of 
man and, finally, no belief in themselves. 
But the picture is still one of tragedy for youth. It is 
a tragedy into which they have, to some extent, been 
forced by circumstances and institutions not of their 
making—by broken homes, by substandard housing, by 
Godless upbringing. 

What is tragedy for our youth today may grow into 
tragedy for the country tomorrow. Mr. Hoover knows 
that. He believes that there is “nothing more important 
before this nation than the problem of juvenile crime.” 
It would be foolish to palliate the problem by pointing 
expansively and smugly to our millions of fine young- 
sters. Haroip C. GARDINER 
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The idle interest turns to definite 
concern when one learns that the 
Liberty Book Club, in its first eleven 
selections (any three for only $2.39), 
is offering only Communist party-line 
books. Authors represented are Howard 
Fast; Joseph R. Starobin, correspondent 
for the Daily Worker; Herbert Apthe- 
ker, associate editor of Masses and 
Mainstream (official CP cultural mag- 
azine); Richard O. Boyer, contributing 
editor to the same journal; and others. 

Norbert Muhlen, free-lance writer 
and occasional reviewer for AMERICA, 
deserves our thanks for spotting this 
new Communist cultural camel’s nose. 
He describes it in a guest editorial in 
the May 14 New Leader. In the course 
of his research, Mr. Muhlen discovered 
that the Liberty Book Club shares the 
same office and has the same phone 
number as Cameron and Kahn, pub- 
lishers. Angus Cameron was dismissed 
as an editor at Little, Brown and Co. 
several years ago for consistently push- 
ing Communist-slanted books. Albert 
E. Kahn is the author of The Great 
Conspiracy against Russia, published 
in 1946 by—Little, Brown. 

Promising to the “independent think- 
er” freedom from the “slick conformity” 
induced by the mass-media of com- 
munication, the Liberty Book Club 
offers the not-too-slick conformity of the 
Communist line, Let the buyer—and 
the New York Times—beware. 


This Matter of Birth Control 


When is family planning sinful and 
when is it not? In the May 1 issue 
of Cahiers daction religieuse et so- 
ciale (rue de Gentilly 79, Paris 13) 
Rev. Stanislas de Lestapis, S.J., shows 
that the Church’s answer to that ques- 
tion has always been based on the 
distinction between licit means and 
licit ends. She affirms that family plan- 
ning by the use of contraceptives is 
sinful, because contraceptives frustrate 
a natural human act involving the 
whole person. How is the act frus- 
trated? In its essential purpose, that 
looks beyond the two partners in that 
act. As Fr. de Lestapis explains: 

... the evident meaning of [man’s] 

whole sexual complex is essentially 

extraversive. Physically, physio- 
logically and_ psychically, sexual 
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relations . . . mean not a closed 
duality, but a creative communion 
looking to third persons . . . To 
use contraceptives is to strip hu- 
man love, systematically and tech- 
nically, of this “creative yearn- 
— ae 
Such is the traditional Christian view. 
On May 5 in Minneapolis, Minn., the 
Methodist General Conference passed 
a resolution accepting planned parent- 
hood as not necessarily sinful. In the 
context it is clear that the use of contra- 
ceptives was meant, Catholics were 
disappointed to learn that a Christian 
sect had compromised with traditional 
morality. There is a certain irony in the 
insinuation at this conference that 
Catholics pursue their own ends by 
upholding the laws against contracep- 
tive education in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. Those laws were put on 
the books years ago by a population 
then largely Protestant. 


AND ELSEWHERE 


Italy to the polls 


Amid appropriate warnings of what 
happened in Spain in 1931, Italian 
anti-Communist parties are working up 
to the climax of the May 27 local elec- 
tions. They are not taking purely muni- 
cipal voting too much for granted. At 
stake are the town councils of 6,770 
communes. This will be the first good 
test of the effect of “de-Stalinization” 
upon the political strength of the 
Communists in Western Europe. The 
trend manifested will naturally influ- 
ence policy at the national level. 
Though local in nature, the elections 
have, therefore, an international import. 

The recollection of Spain’s 1931 
prelude to revolution seems prompted 
more by prudent vigilance than by de- 
featism. The four center parties have 
hopes as well as fears. They are cast- 
ing their eyes optimistically upon a 
great prize: the mayoralty of Bologna. 
They think they can at last wrest this 
long-time Red stronghold from hands 
whose strength has visibly ebbed. 

The man they think can turn the 
trick for them is named Giuseppe 
Dossetti. Often compared with Flo- 
rence’s Giorgio La Pira, Dossetti was 
for years an active Christian Democrat- 


ic leader. Today he is technically a 
independent. Though he shares |, 
Pira’s Catholic zeal, he seems to ap- 
proach municipal economic problem; 
with greater realism, 

La Pira’s own job in Florence, ong 
a Red fief, is by no means secure, By 
the Communists would like most of al 
to displace the Christian Democrat 
mayor of Rome. A Red mayor in the 
Eternal City would be a great political 
plum. The extreme left may get the 
support of the city’s right-wing anti. 
clericals, who have been bitterly critical 
of the Demo-Christian regime. 


Pope on Zeal and Prudence 


Addressing the directors and alumni 
of the Nazionale Maschile College in 
Rome on April 20, the Holy Father 
brought to the attention of teachers 
the world over two prime factors of 
sound education. Having spoken of the 
need of discretion in the matters of 
hours of study and diversion, of te- 
wards and discipline, and so on, the 
Pope continued: 

Even exercises of piety should be 

in proper measure, so that they do 

not become an insupportable bur- 
den and leave . . . boredom in the 
mind, Not rarely an excessive zeal 
in this matter is to be noted. 
He said that pupils of Catholic colleges 
which imposed a routine of religious 
practices had been known, when on 
vacation or after graduation, to neglect 
the most elementary religious duties, 
such as Sunday Mass. “One must cer- 
tainly aid and exhort the young man to 
pray,” added the Pope, “but always in 
such measure that prayer remains 2 
sweet need of the soul.” 

Turning to uniformity in the matter 
of education, Pius XII observed: 

Strict uniformity tends to suffocate 

personal impulse, and secluded life 

to restrict the vast vision of the 
world. The inflexible urgency of 
regulations sometimes foments hy- 
pocrisy . . . too much severity ends 
by transmuting strong characters 
into rebels and timid ones into 
humbled and enclosed persons. 
In such fashion does the Holy Father 
shed light on one of the most vexing 
problems of our times: the balance be 
tween freedom and authority. 
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Washington Front 





There has obviously been a lot of deep soul-searching 
over defense appropriations, in the Administration, the 
Congress, the press and by other observers here. The 
House passed unanimously an appropriation of some 
$3.6 billion for national defense and sent it to the Sen- 
ate, adding to it a further $2 billion already authorized. 
Meanwhile Sen. Stuart D. Symington (D., Mo.) had 
been holding hearings of his own before a Senate 
Armed Forces appropriations subcommittee. 

Here is where anxiety began to show. The first wit- 
ness, Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, head of the Strategic Air 
Command (SAC), revealed a startling situation: our 
present output of long-range bombers, B-52’s, is six a 
month, instead of 17, as planned, and of those delivered 
3] were returned to factories for structural defects. 
Other evidence of inadequacy piled up and Russia’s 
much higher output went into the record. The climax 
came when Gen. George C. Kenney, (ret.), a former 
Air Force commander, revealed that the designs of the 
B-52’s we are turning out are eight years old. It can be 
doubted if Russia’s are, and she may surpass us in 
quality as well as quantity. 

Meanwhile, the Administration was by no means in- 
active. Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson made sev- 
eral reassuring statements that all was going fine—his 


Underscorings 


version of Secretary Sinclair Weeks’ now famous 
“cheery outlook”—and he had his obedient Joint Chiefs 
of Staff duly appear and echo their chief. The President 
also got into the act. In two successive press confer- 
ences, May 11 and 16, he admonished the troubled 
news-radio-TV correspondents to wait until all the evi- 
dence was in, a reasonable request, no doubt. He re- 
minded his audience of the tremendous striking air 
power of the Navy, and of our chain of Air Force bases, 
manned by about a thousand medium. bombers, B-47’s, 
all atomic carriers. The trouble is that few dare to 
question the President, who is a great military man. 
“He doesn’t worry, why should we?” But sometimes it 
is hard to know when the general leaves off and the 
politician begins. 

The nagging doubt arises because it ought to be 
clear to everyone that if war comes, it will begin by a 
surprise Pearl-Harbor-like attack. It is feared that in a 
matter of minutes the whole ring of our Air Force bases 
in Europe, Africa and Asia would be wiped out before 
the B-47’s could get off the ground, and the waters of 
the Mediterranean and the North Atlantic would be 
swarming with hundreds of snorkels ready to pounce 
with atomic weapons on even our biggest carrier air- 
craft. 

Is this too pessimistic? The one nagging doubt pester- 
ing this observer is that both parties are using “politics” 
in the wrong sense, to the detriment of the national 
security. WILFRID PARSONS 


the firm’s publication of The Cypresses 
Believe in God a novel by the Spanish 
author José Maria Gironella. The pre- 
sentation was made on May 4 at the 





THE LATIN AMERICAN  HIER- 


sor of Church history, St. John’s Semi- 


17th anniversary meeting of the asso- 
ciation, which runs a large Catholic 
book store and book club in the Chi- 





ARCHY is planning to have its coun- 
terpart to our own National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. A Bishops’ Council 
has been appointed which will meet 
in the fall to draw up a constitution 
for the new organization. Five sub- 
secretariats are projected: preservation 
and propagation of the faith; clergy and 
religious institutes and vocations; edu- 
cation and youth: apostolate of the 
laity; and social action. 


&CUGGENHEI\M FELLOWSHIPS 
for 1956 went to six faculty members 
of Catholic colleges or universities. 
They were: Rev. Thomas E. Davitt, 
S.J., associate professor of jurispru- 
dence, Marquette University, Milwau- 
kee; Dr, Stephen G. Kuttner, profes- 
sor of the history of canon law, and 
Dr. Brian Tierney, assistant professor 
of history, The Catholic University of 
America; Rey, John J. Ryan Jr., profes- 
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nary, Boston; Rev. Paul Leo-Mary 
Serruys, chaplain of the faculty, St. 
Mary’s College, Calif.; and Dr. Freder- 
ick D. Wilhelmsen, assistant professor 
of philosophy, University of Santa 
Clara, Calif, 


pA WORKSHOP FOR TEACHERS 
OF READING in grade schools will 
be offered by Catholic University June 
15-26 under the direction of Sister M. 
Marguerite McArdle, S.N.D., author of 
Faith and Freedom series of primary 
readers. Further details may be had 
from Director of Workshops, Catholic 
University, Washington 17, D. C. 


p ALFRED A. KNOPF, INC., has 
been named the 1956 recipient of the 
Thomas More Association Medal for 
“the year’s most distinguished contribu- 
tion to Catholic publishing.” The award, 
said Dan Herr, TMA president, is for 


cago area. Principal speaker on the 
occasion was the Rev. John Courtney 
Murray, S.J., professor of dogmatic 
theology at Woodstock College, Md. 
The Cypresses was reviewed for AMER- 
ica by Fr. Thurston N. Davis on April 
23, 1955. 


p> NINE LAY PROFESSORS in Jesuit 
high schools of the New York Province 
of the Society of Jesus will receive hon- 
orary degrees on June 3 from St. Peter’s 
College, Jersey City, N. J., in recogni- 
tion of their 304 years of teaching. 


BAGHDAD COLLEGE, Iraq, con- 
ducted by Jesuits of the New England 
Province, will start the new scholastic 
year next September with a scholastic 
step forward by opening its first Senior 
College Division. Courses to be offered: 
business administration, physics and 
engineering science. CLR. 
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Editorials 





Amending the Social Security Act 


When the Senate Finance Committee, under the 
leadership of Virginia’s Harry Byrd, finished its pruning 
job on H.R. 7225, almost nothing remained in the 
bill to which the Administration could object. A Re- 
publican chairman of the committee could not possibly 
have done a more acceptable job. To appreciate this, 
it will be helpful to recall what this bill proposes. 

H.R. 7225, which the House approved last July by a 
vote of 372 to 31, amends the Social Security Act in 
four significant ways. It extends coverage of Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance to a quarter-million self-em- 
ployed persons (with doctors, at their own insistence, 
excluded ). It lowers from 65 to 62 the age at which 
women workers and widows of insured workers be- 
come eligible for pension payments. It permits totally 
disabled workers to start receiving pension payments 
at age 50. (They must now wait until they reach 65.) 
Finally, it allows dependency payments for totally dis- 
abled children to continue after their 18th birthdays. 


AFTER SURGERY 


When Chairman Byrd’s committee finally sheathed 
their knives, the only one of these proposed changes to 
remain intact was the proposal to liberalize the treat- 
ment of disabled children. The committee voted to ex- 
tend the OASI system to not more than 175,000 pro- 
fessional people, ignoring other categories of self-em- 
ployed. It totally excised the provision for early re- 
tirement payments to disabled workers. The concessions 
to women it trimmed by voting to lower the eligibility 
age from 65 to 62 only for widows of insured workers. 

This rough treatment of H.R. 7225 at the hands of 
the Senate Finance Committee caught many Washing- 
ton observers off guard. A week before the committee 
acted on May 10, the Administration, to avoid GOP 
defections in the Senate, was reported to be organizing 
a strategic retreat. Instead of complete opposition to 
disability payments and to a lower eligibility age for 
women, it was rumored to be readying a compromise. 
Even the terms of the compromise were published in 
the press. The White House was said to be agreeable 
to paying pensions to totally disabled workers at age 
60. It was also willing to lower the eligibility age for 
women to 62 if the Democrats would agree to a scaled- 
down system of payments. 

With the Administration resigned to a compromise, 
why did Senator Byrd and his colleagues insist on cut- 
ting so close to the bone? 

Perhaps the answer lies in the character and com- 
position of the opposition to H.R. 7225. The Administra- 
tion opposed the amendments on the ground that these 
would require an increase in social-security taxes. That 
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is why its reported compromise was so drawn up that 
no boost in rates would be needed to finance it. But 
others besides the Administration objected to H.R. 7225 
—certain business groups, private insurance interests 
and the American Medical Association—and in some 
cases they objected to it for other than tax reasons, The 
AMA, for instance, opposed extending OASI benefits 
to the totally disabled on the ground that proper stand- 
ards for determining disability cannot be set up. Some 
businessmen insist that industry be given more time 
to solve the disability problem in its own way before 
invoking Washington assistance. Others oppose any 
expansion now because they feel that OASI is “still an 
unproved social experiment.” No doubt, Mr. Byrd and 
his allies were impressed by these and other arguments 
that had nothing to do with higher taxes. 

If OASI is to continue operating on an actuarial 
basis, a hike in taxes would admittedly be needed to 
cover the increased costs of the House-approved 
amendments. The House bill provides for upping the 
tax on employers and employes from the present 2 per 
cent each to 2% per cent. The rate for. self-employed 
would move from 8 to 3% per cent. These taxes are 
levied only on the first $4,200 of annual income. 


CAN WE TAKE IT? 


Would this hike in social-security premiums be too 
heavy a burden on workers and businesses? Would it 
be resented and bring the program into disrepute? On 
the answers to these questions the experts differ. It is 
worth noting that as productivity increases, business 
ought to be able to bear a somewhat heavier burden. 
As for workers, labor strongly supports H.R. 7225. 

About the need for better protection against the 
tragedy of total disability, we have little doubt. We are 
confident, too, that with experience gained under the 
Railroad Retirement System and other Government 
programs, a workable plan could be found to determine 


disability and to keep malingering at a minimum. | 


Lowering the retirement eligibility age for women is 
more controversial. Some fear that this might encour 
age women to retire earlier, with bad consequences 
for themselves and for society. But would the conse 
quences be bad? There are many socially desirable 
tasks crying these days for the attention of women with 
independent incomes. 

We doubt that the Senate will abide by the decision 
of its finance committee. We don’t think it should. 
Whatever one may think of lowering the eligibility age 
for women, it’s high time that this rich nation offer 
its totally disabled workers more security than is now 
available to them. 
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The Catholic, as much as anyone else and perhaps more 
so, wants to believe that the changes taking place in 
the Soviet Union warrant optimism. He welcomes any 
shift in Communist doctrine and practice that promises 
relief to the consciences of millions of fellow Christians 
behind the Iron Curtain. Communism made a bloody 
entrance in 1917 and has done precious little since then 
to contradict its origins. Yet nothing, it seems, can 
quench the sincere hope of the free world that at last 
something new has happened in Moscow. 

Are we now witnessing another of those purely 
tactical shifts which in the past left such a long train of 
disappointment, disillusionment and disaster in their 
wake? Is this new Soviet volte-face any more promis- 
ing to humanity than earlier ones? Responsible men 
who have access to the facts are obviously impressed 
by current indications. John Foster Dulles, for instance, 
told the House Committee on Foreign Affairs on May 
10 that he saw “germs of healthy development” that 
might in a decade or a generation make the Soviet 
Union a decent state to do business with. There are, 
he said, some forces of liberalism at work in the USSR. 
These he listed as a desire for more liberty, revulsion 
against the secret police, freer public discussion, criti- 
cism of one-man rule and the growing demand for con- 
sumer goods. Similar forces appear to be at work in the 
satellite regimes as well. 

Indeed, some developments in the religious sector in 
the captive nations could themselves signify the dawn 


“Germs of Healthy Development” 


of a liberalizing trend. In Poland, Vice Premier Jacob 
Berman has resigned, a concession to Catholics who 
blame him for the regime’s anti-Catholic policies. 
Priests have been amnestied. Even in the Polish Par- 
liament, long-mute voices are heard on behalf of re- 
ligious instruction in the schools. In Hungary, Arch- 
bishop Joseph Groesz is “pardoned” and told he may 
resume chairmanship of the Bench of Bishops. Other 
relaxations of this kind will no doubt be announced in 
the new future. 


WHAT ABOUT THESE? 


But Poland’s Primate, Cardinal Wyszynsky, and Hun- 
garys Primate, Cardinal Mindszenty, are still without 
their freedom. We have no word of the release of Arch- 
bishop Beran of Prague. We have much talk but no 
action in Bulgaria and Rumania. From the Baltic states, 
not a word. Tito, soon to visit the Kremlin, still keeps 
Cardinal Stepinac isolated from his see. And the East 
German Reds are at this moment embarked on a new 
anti-church drive. 

If there are germs of hope, these must be most 
cautiously and realistically nurtured. Otherwise we 
shall find ourselves harvesting only the fruit of our own 
imagination. Mr. Dulles says that the recent favorable 
developments are no reason to alter our present foreign 
policy but all the more reason for pressing that policy 
home. This applies also to the religious problem behind 
the Iron Curtain. 


Father Rigney’s Crusade 


In August of last year representatives of the United 
States and Red China met at Geneva for a series of 
ambassadorial-level talks. High on the agenda was the 
question of the release of American citizens, mostly 
missionaries, who were imprisoned in Red China’s 
jails. Some have been released. For these, the ten 
months of on-again, off-again talks between U.S. Am- 
bassador to Czechoslovakia U. Alexis Johnson and Red 
China’s Ambassador to Poland, Wang Ping-nan, have 
been successful. Others, 13 to be exact, still remain be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 


MOBILIZING PUBLIC OPINION 


Will the pressure of public opinion work for these 
unjustly imprisoned Americans? Rev. Harold W. Rig- 
ney, $.V.D., himself a released prisoner of the Commu- 
nists, thinks it will. Speaking in Chicago on May 12, 
the former China missionary proposed a “Freedom 
Crusade” in which the entire nation would deluge the 
Chinese Communist leaders with letters demanding the 
telease of the 13 Americans. Said Father Rigney: 
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The Communists are very susceptible to public 
opinion. If they know that people in hundreds of 
thousands or millions are demanding the release of 
Americans, they will bow to the demand. 


Father Rigney advises that the letters be sent to Chair- 
man Mao Tse-tung, Peking, China; that they be sent 
by air mail; that the sender indicate his occupation 
early in the letter; and that the letters be written 
politely, reminding Mao that he has not kept his 
promise of September 10, 1955 to release all American 
prisoners. 

The editors of this Review urge their readers to join 
in Father Rigney’s crusade. Four fellow Jesuits, still 
imprisoned in Shanghai, bring this issue of the Ameri- 
cans in Red China close to the editorial offices of 
America. The campaign may not succeed. Nevertheless, 
any action which, in the words of the Vatican Radio 
quoted in these pages last week (p. 186), tends to 
“check that conspiracy of silence which, throughout 
history, has always been the best auxiliary of oppres- 
sion,” is worth trying. 
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The Sacred Heart Today 


Carl J. Moell, SJ. 


Tue FEAST of the Sacred Heart of Jesus takes on 
special significance this year, centenary year of the 
extension of the feast to the whole world. The Church, 
with traditional prudence and reserve, did not establish 
this feast without mature deliberation. Almost 200 years 
had elapsed since our Blessed Lord first commissioned 
St. Margaret Mary to petition for the establishment of 
a new feast in honor of His Sacred Heart. The Holy 
See had received repeated requests from the Nuns of 
the Visitation, from bishops, kings and princes, espe- 
cially in Poland. Detailed examination had been made 
of the theological implications of the proposed feast 
and limited concessions granted for its celebration in 
the Kingdom of Poland, the Archconfraternity of the 
Sacred Heart and the Visitation Order. Finally, in 1856, 
Pope Pius IX, through the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, acceded to the request of the French bishops and 
by decree of August 23 of the same year, in view of 
the widespread practice of devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, extended the feast to the whole world. 


SPREAD OF THE DEVOTION 


With the extension of the feast to the whole world 
and with the constant encouragement of the Holy See, 
public devotion to the Sacred Heart increased through- 
out the Church. Three apostles of the Sacred Heart 
were raised to the honors of the altar during the past 
century: St. Margaret Mary Alacoque, beatified by 
Pius IX in 1864 and canonized by Benedict XV in 1920; 
St. John Eudes, beatified by St. Pius X in 1909 and 
canonized by Pius XI in 1925; BI. Claude de la Colom- 
biére, S.J., beatified by Pius XI in 1929. 

Many of the Fathers present in Rome for the Vatican 
Council in 1869-70 asked that the Feast of the Sacred 
Heart be raised to a higher rank. In 1874 the Pope was 
requested to proclaim the feast one of the primary 
feasts of America. In 1875 Pius IX approved an Act of 
Consecration and invited all the faithful to consecrate 
themselves to the Sacred Heart. Leo XIII in 1899 con- 
secrated the whole world to the Sacred Heart, and St. 
Pius X decreed the annual renewal of this consecration. 





Fr. Moell is a graduate student of dogmatic theology 
at the Gregorian University, Rome. He edited in 1953 
The Sacred Heart Encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII and 
Pope Pius XI, an America Press booklet. 
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Benedict XV fostered the consecration of families to 
the Sacred Heart. Pius XI in 1925 instituted the feast 
of Christ the King as a day of consecration to the 
Sacred Heart. Through two great encyclicals—Miser. 
entissimus Redemptor (1928) and Caritate Christi 
Compulsi (1932)—he made the Feast of the Sacred 
Heart a day of reparation. Pius XII, besides his frequent 
encouragement of the devotion and his call for a crusade 
of world-wide reparation in 1942, consecrated the world 
to the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 

Living witness to the effects of all these efforts is 
today’s widespread practice of the Holy Hour and 
Communion of Reparation on the First Friday of each 
month, making the First Friday in reality a monthly 
Feast of the Sacred Heart. 

This summary of events in the history of devotion to 
the Sacred Heart during the last hundred years is 
significant chiefly for the reason which inspired the 
Church’s insistence on devotion to the Sacred Heart, 
namely, the fact that this devotion is an extraordinary 
remedy which the Sacred Heart of Jesus offers to social 
groups, nations and the entire world in the face of 
modern evils threatening the unity and security of hv- 
man society and of all men, individually and socially. 

At the time of the Vatican Council, when the ma- 
jority of the bishops present petitioned Pope Pius IX 
to raise the Feast of the Sacred Heart to a higher rank 
and to consecrate the whole Church to the Sacred 
Heart, they gave as their reason “that the troublesome 
ills of human society may be more quickly healed by 
this supreme remedy prepared for them by the Divine 
Goodness,” that is, by devotion to the Sacred Heart. 
“In the midst of today’s overwhelming sorrows . . . our 
most loving Saviour . . . provides no small consolation 
by revealing the riches of His Heart.” The nations of 
the world can be cured and saved if 


. . all who love Christ will draw closer to His 
Heart, which is the living center of the unity of the 
Church, and, putting aside all causes of dissension, 
will desire nothing but what Christ ardently de- 
sires: that all may be one in Him as He is one with 
the Father. 


Similar reasons have motivated the Sovereign Pon- 
tiffs. Leo XIII in consecrating the human race to the 
Sacred Heart in 1899 pointed to the Sacred Heart and 
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said: “In this Sacred Heart we should place all our 
hopes; from it, too, we ask and await salvation.” Pius 
XI urged reparation to the Sacred Heart as the remedy 
for a sick world, especially in his second encyclical on 
reparation, calling for “prayer and expiation to the 
Sacred Heart in the present distress of the human race.” 
Both Pontiffs list the benefits they expect for society 
from increased devotion to the Sacred Heart. 

The new statutes of the Apostleship of Prayer, ap- 
proved by Pius XII in 1951, call devotion to the Sacred 
Heart “a peculiar remedy which, in the mind of the 
Church, meets the needs of our times, and one which 
greatly prepares for and hastens the coming of the 
Kingdom of Christ in our world.” 


“AMERICA” AND THE SACRED HEART 


Following the lead of the Popes, America has fre- 
quently directed its readers to look to the Sacred Heart 
for a lasting solution to world problems. Articles by 
Fr. John LaFarge, S.J., (“The Encyclical of Repara- 
tion,” 6/16/28, pp. 224-225), Fr. William J. McGarry, 
$J. (“On Reparation and the Sacred Heart,” 6/14/41, 
pp. 264-265), and Fr. William A. Donaghy, S.J. (“Dur- 
ing Rose-Reddened June We Turn to the Sacred Heart,” 
6/6/42, pp. 236-237) explained devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, especially reparation and its social implications. 
Father LaFarge, for example, echoed the Fathers of the 
Vatican Council when he wrote that the Catholic who 
expiates the faults of other Catholics “will have a vastly 
more developed sense of the essential unity of the 
Church;” and in general “the practice of expiation .. . 
will also create more sense of union amongst the entire 
human race.” He characterized “reparation to the 
Sacred Heart as the path to social and international 

oe 
Editorials and Current Comments in AMERICA spoke 
of the Sacred Heart on the occasion of Pius XI’s en- 
cyclicals on reparation in 1928 and 1932 and at other 
times also, chiefly during June, the month dedicated to 
the Sacred Heart. These remarks are as timely today 
as they were when first written. 

In the earlier days of World War II an editorial 
(“His Loving Heart”) said: 

To the Sacred Heart of Jesus, Catholic piety con- 

secrates the month of June. Other Junes have been 

joyful, but this year June days are filled with ap- 
prehension. We have sinned, we have not made 
reparation, and the hand of God lies heavy upon 
us, mercifully punishing us for our misdeeds. Yet 
the Heart of Jesus, the loving Heart of the Man 

God, has not changed. It is the merciful Heart that 

healed the sick, consoled the afflicted, and bade the 

winds and waves subside. May the Sacred Heart of 

Jesus, abode of justice and love, turn all hearts to 

Himself and give us peace (6/1/40, p. 210). 


Two years later we read (“Sacred Heart Month 
Brings War Consolation”) : 


As we look out today upon the agony of our world, 
we... may even be tempted . . . to wonder 
whether God has forgotten the creatures of His 
hand and abandoned them to their destruction; 
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whether He is truly the God of love. . . . It is not 
God’s eternal love that has failed us; it is we who 
have failed divine love, and, failing it, have found 
ourselves consumed in a conflagration of enmity 
and hate. It is a consoling thought that, as we enter 
the Month of June consecrated to the Sacred Heart, 
there will be, all over the war-torn world, a rededi- 
cation of human hearts to the Heart of Christ and 
a new resolve to repair the sins that have brought 
this disaster upon us (5/30/42, p. 200). 


Current Comments in 1950 held out this promise: 
“Our love of Jesus, inspiring our dealings with others, 
will bring nearer the divine blessing of peace on earth” 
(6/3/50, p. 257). 

A June, 1953 editorial (“The Sacred Heart and Social 
Order”) quoted Prof. Pitirim A. Sorokin of Harvard 
University: “At the present time there seems to be no 
power but creative love that can prevent suicidal wars 
and revolutions. . . .” The editorial continued: 


For sixty years or more, the Popes in their great 
social encyclicals have been saying the same thing. 
Though justice must govern all social order, it 
cannot, without love, unite hearts and minds. . . 

Social work, study and propaganda there cer- 
tainly must be. But it will yield meager fruit unless 
permeated with charity. 

Here is the social significance of devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. For Christ’s love of men is not only 
a model but the active source’ of a divine regenerat- 
ing power (6/6/53, p. 267). 


ROLE OF THE LAITY 


A June, 1955 editorial (“June Graduates and the 
Sacred Heart”) offered a challenge to Catholic grad- 
uates: 


... the Church expects them to be upstanding citi- 
zens, active in public affairs, interested in the world 
around them, faithful and just in their dealings with 
others and stanchly true to the ideals they have 
learned in school. 

They will more surely fulfil these obligations if 
they always maintain a deep devotion to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. Christ Our Lord is the Center and 
King of all our hearts. He alone can give meaning 
to our work, play and study (6/4/55, p. 260). 


Underlying all these statements is the recurring 
theme: devotion to the Sacred Heart is an extraordinary 
remedy providentially given to us to meet the extra- 
ordinary evils of the modern world. Prayer alone is not 
enough; we must use all natural, human and social 
means at our disposal to bring about a lasting peace 
and a better world order. But all natural means will 
fail of their goal unless we give the primacy to the 
supernatural, unless we recognize the inadequacy of 
merely human means and, in the words of Leo XIII, 
look to that “most happy and holy sign, the most Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, crowned by a brilliant cross set among 
raging flames. In this Sacred Heart we should place all 
our hopes; from it too, we ask and await salvation.” 

There is no better way to commemorate the cen- 
tenary of the extension of the Feast of the Sacred Heart 
to the whole world. 
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Neil G. McCluskey 


Public and Private Schools 
Talk It Out 


Manoverre UNIVERSITY is named after one of 
America’s famed explorer-missionaries, Pére Jacques 
Marquette, who, along with Louis Joliet, discovered the 
headwaters of the Mississippi. By way of a 75th-anni- 
versary celebration of its birthday, the Milwaukee 
school has been displaying leadership in another type 
of exploration in yet-to-be-charted academic waters. 
For the fifth and final of its anniversary conferences, 
Marquette played host May 8-10 to a discussion of 
“The Role of the Independent School in American 
Democracy.” ; 

To the conference table and speaker’s platform cam 
leaders from all strata of the educational world to dis- 
cuss frankly and penetratingly the critical problems 
and challenging opportunities of the independent 
school. The morning and afternoon round-table discus- 
sions each day were limited to the fifty or so discus- 
sants but the evening addresses were public. 

On the opening night of the conference, Rev. John 
Courtney Murray, professor of theology, Woodstock 
College, spoke of the profound changes in the religio- 
social structure of American society that have altered 
19th-century America’s understanding of itself. 

America’s new self-understanding of its religious 
pluralism, Father Murray explained, has invalidated 
four concepts of the public school that have been enter- 
tained. No longer is the public school understood as a) 
vaguely Protestant, or b) purely secular in its atmos- 
phere; no longer is it c) the vehicle for the inculcation 
of “democracy” as a quasi-religious ideology, or d) 
for the transmission of spiritual and moral values in the 
non-sectarian sense. The present facts of American life 
are that religion in America has a precisely defined, a 
pluralistic form. The social dynamism operative in 
American life will eventually solve both the problem 
of the segregation of religion from public-school 
premises, and the segregation of the religious school 
from public aid. Father Murray’s estimate is that this 
“will be the work of generations.” 

The first seminar discussion centered on the historical 
contributions of the independent schools. The papers 
read were by Dr. W. W. Brickman of New York Uni- 
versity School of Education and editor of School and 
Society, and by Rev. James P. Shannon of St. Thomas 
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College, St. Paul. Dr. Brickman deplored the present 
exclusivist conception of American education in some 
quarters, which led to, what he called, “the sins of 
omission” in the National Education Association’s 1955 
Educational Policies Commission Statement. 

The evening audience in Marquette’s Brooks Me- 
morial Student Union heard Bishop Matthew F. Brady 
of Manchester, N. H., chairman of the Education De- 
partment of the NCWC, discuss the topic, “Why 
American Catholics Conduct Schools.” In the course of 
his speech, he affirmed parental, not Church, claims in 
equity and justice to some support for parochial schools, 
but agreed that “there is not the slightest possibility of 
such a solution in the present state of American public 
opinion.” The prelate indicated the long and thorny 
road to be followed before a satisfactory solution to 
the problem of support can be found: 


Justice and the framework of our Constitution must 
be more carefully scrutinized, unreasoned fears 
dissipated, a spirit of tolerance -and fairness fos- 
tered, a humble approach made in confidence of 
God’s guidance. ... 


The two seminar sessions on Thursday were given 
over to a discussion of three papers. They were pre. 
sented by Rev. George P. Klubertanz, S.J., of St. Louis 
University, president of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association; Dr. Jerome G. Kerwin, professor 
of political science, University of Chicago; and John W. 
MacDonald, Cornell University Law School and execu- 
tive secretary of New York State’s Law Revision Con- 
mission. 

The closing evening session not only climaxed the 
three-day meeting but had veteran conference-goers 
searching their memories to recall anything comparable. 
The directors of three of the most influential educa- 
tional associations of the country gave an example 0 
“partnership” in their friendly and candid appraisal of 
“The Partnership of the Independent and Public 
Schools in the Future of America.” 

The speakers were: Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt 
secretary general of the NCEA and director of the Edu 
cation Department of the NCWC; William G. Can, 
executive secretary of the National Education Associa 
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tion; and Arthur S. Adams, president of the American 
Council on Education. 

Monsignor Hochwalt paid tribute to the cordial co- 
operation found in some sectors of education. However, 
as far as most classroom teachers and local school ad- 
ministrators are concerned, it was his opinion that there 
is misunderstanding, and “apparently neither side has 
taken any significant leadership in offering a remedy for 
the situation.” His closing words met warm applause: 


... if we love our country, if we love human ex- 
cellence, if we have faith in man’s capacity for 
growth, we cannot fail to applaud the generous and 
determined efforts of a powerful and vigorous 
people to educate themselves. . . . It is indeed a 
glorious task we share: to make men human so that 
the grace of God may make them divine. 

Every ear was cocked during Dr. Carr’s urbane and 
provocative talk. His quiet words cut at times but never 
jaggedly. Their sincerity won him the respect of the 
predominantly Catholic audience, some of whom came 
to a deeper appreciation of how public-school people 
feel in the face of a certain type of attack. Many of Dr. 
Carrs hearers, however, thought that his remarks ex- 
plaining away objections to the NEA’s 1955 Educational 
Policies Commission Statement were not up to the 
frankness of the rest of his discourse. 

Marquette’s educational explorations merit universal 
acclaim. The many words uttered about partnership 
are all to the good, but they are only a prolog. 





Would it be hoping for too much to look for a resolu- 
tion from the July NEA National Convention in Port- 
land, Ore., urging friendly cooperation with the non- 
public schools? Could we expect the convention to urge 
wider acceptance of the U.S. Supreme Court’s rulings 
on welfare benefits to children in non-public schools, 
and to endorse officially the recommendations of the 
Committee for the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion which touch these children? 

Will there be room now in November's celebration of 
American Education Week for the private-school part- 
ner? Might we look for a “crossing of party lines” at 
regional and national conventions, so that the presence 
and recognition of educators from the other camp would 
become a normal event? In NEA bulletins and publica- 
tions will we find more frequent references to the 
“partner” schools, so that the title National Education 
Association will be more accurately indicative of the 
organization’s scope? 

President Adams of the ACE, whose splendid talk 
concluded the Marquette conference, affirmed that no 
responsible citizen can fail to have concern for the 
partnership of independent and public school in our 
future. We agree heartily with his characterization of 
that partnership: “It is not merely a more or less peace- 
ful coexistence of two unrelated or competitive types of 
education. It is truly a partnership which provides for 
the continuation of the development of our greatest 
national resource—our young people.” 





——Terms of Friendship 


Partnership between public and parochial schools 
is, in my opinion, both desirable and possible. But 
such an achievement is attainable only if these 
fundamental differences between the two are recog- 
nized—and accepted. By “accepted” I mean that 
both parties must have a genuine appreciation and 
respect for the other. What is more, neither must 
undertake or propose any measures which threaten 
the prosperity and existence of the other. 

% % © 

Let me suggest now in a spirit of the utmost sin- 
cerity that the leadership of the private schools 
make its position clear on the following points: 


1. That the public schools are necessary and 
respected institutions in these United States 
and that concern for their improvement and 
support is a general public responsibility of 
each citizen. 

2. That such terms as “secular” and “prag- 
matic” as applied to education be restored to 
their normal descriptive purposes, and that the 
use of these words as vehicles of abuse and 
opprobrium be discontinued. 

3. That, in so far as schools of any kind are 
responsible for the imperfections of our society 
and for evil behavior in general, that responsi- 
bility is shared by all schools, unless it can be 





shown that the graduates of private schools or 
of public schools are substantially more free of 
the particular faults than other persons. 

4, That when school people disagree—as 
they surely will—on some of the basic issues of 
human life as well as of educational: policy and 
political theory, they endeavor to persuade 
rather than to wound. 


Now in suggesting to the private school leaders 
some such self-denying ordinancés, I hasten to add 
that spokesmen for the public schools should do 
the same and should especially take care to refrain 
from such statements as these: 


1. That private schools are less democratic 
and less American than public schools. 

2. That individual members of the Catholic 
Church who attack the public schools are in- 
variably speaking officially for the Church as a 
whole. 

3. That Catholics want to destroy the Ameri- 
can public school system. 

4, That all the misfortunes of public educa- 
tion are due to the machinations of the Catholic 
clergy. 

From the address of Dr. William G. Carr 
at the Marquette conference. 
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Sister Formation 


Frederick G. Hochnalt 


Durinc THE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the 
National Catholic Educational Association in Kansas 
City in 1952, the teacher-education section of the Col- 
lege and University Department carried on a panel dis- 
cussion on the implications for American Sisters in Pope 
Pius XII’s discourse to the Congress of Teaching Sisters 
of September 13, 1951. In the course of this statement 
on “Counsel to Teaching Sisters,” His Holiness expressed 
the fervent wish that our teaching Sisters be not only 
masters of the subjects they expound but that they be 
well-trained and that their education correspond in 
quality to that demanded by the state. 

In the discussion that followed upon the review of 
the Holy Father’s words in the convention, it became 
apparent that the major difficulties faced by the sister- 
hoods in maintaining satisfactory educational programs 
for their members were three: one of time required for 
the Sisters to complete the degree course, one of re- 
sources to cover the cost of protracted schooling, and 
one of generalized understanding of the needs and 
problems in the formation of teaching Sisters. A three- 
fold action was recommended. 

In order to meet the needs of the schools during the 
period of the Sisters’ preparation and to make possible 
the opening of new schools now so much in demand, 
there was suggested a more liberal policy of supple- 
menting the ranks of religious teachers with a definite 
ratio of lay teachers according to need. In evaluating 


available resources, a study was called for to determine . 


to what extent the insufficiency of these resources im- 
pedes the realization gf the Holy Father's desires. And 
finally, to bring about a wider comprehension of the 
problems involved in Sister education and formation, it 
was proposed that there be some kind of opportunity 
created for exchange of help and ideas among the 
mother-houses and colleges engaged in this work. 

Out of these initial actions came a national survey 
and a compelling report which pointed up even more 
the need for the creation of a medium to exchange 
ideas and to plan programs of mutual assistance for 
those engaged in the training of Sisters. 

From these explorations and recommendations came 
SEPS, Sister Education and Professional Standards, a 
movement within the NCEA approved by the executive 
committee of the College and University Department, 
a movement which ultimately changed its name to 





Monsignor Hochwalt is director of the Education De- 
partment of the NCWC. 
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Sister Formation Conferences. These conferences were 
designed to fit existing NCEA regions. 

The technical and educational discussions which 
were carried on during the first year of the group’ 
history have been gathered together in a recently pub- 
lished book, The Mind of the Church in the Formation 
of Sisters, edited by Sister Ritamary, C.H.M., of Mary- 
crest College, Davenport, Iowa (Fordham University 
Press, 282p. $3). It may well be one of the most signifi. 
cant books about Catholic education in general and 
teacher training in particular that have been published 
in the United States. 


A PROGRAM EMERGES 


Opening with a letter from Valerio Cardinal Valeri, 
Prefect of the Sacred Congregation for Religious, and 
a foreword by the Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, the book in eight chapters lays the groundwork 
for a long-range program to improve the training and 
formation of the members of the various religious com- 
munities that have undertaken to cooperate in the study, 

Especially valuable is the application to the American 
scene of the recent pronouncements of the Holy Father 
and the Sacred Congregation of Religious on the train- 
ing of religious. The Sisters have wisely taken counsel 
with the communities of religious men in the United 
States, and a chapter is given over to analysis of the 
ecclesiastical directives for seminaries and for the re- 
ligious education of men. Chapters are likewise set 
aside for counsel from diocesan superintendents of 
schools and from college and university administrators, 

The Mind of the Church in the Formation of Sisters 
gathers together possibly for the first time a fairly com- 
plete summary of the formation programs of religious 
communities of men. Within this context the religious 
spirit and training of 14 communities are reviewed, to- 
gether with an analysis of the intellectual and moral 
training of candidates for the diocesan priesthood. 

In a final chapter Rev. Edwin A. Quain, S.J., aca 
demic vice president of Fordham University, takes a 
long look ahead at some of the issues involved in the 
selection of religious for graduate study. 

As a first report of the initial progress made by the 
Sister Formation Conference, The Mind of the Church 
in the Formation of Sisters is an excellent addition to 
Catholic educational literature. Here is a book then 
that every religious house, every library and every 
teacher engaged in the preparation of teachers should 
have at hand for frequent reference and consultation. 
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LITERATURE AND ARTS 


Campion’s Strategy Today 


Helen C. White 


It is a privilege and a pleasure to present this week the 
remarks made by Dr. Helen Constance White on the 
occasion of her reception of the Second Annual 
Campion Award. The presentation was made on May 9 
at a dinner held at the Fifth Avenue Hotel in New 
York and was the second time the Catholic Book Club 
honored an author for distinguished and long-time ser- 
vice in the cause of Catholic letters. Dr. White’s contri- 
butions have been in the fields of 16th- and 17th-century 
literary history and criticism and the historical novel. 
Her response followed the conferring of the Campion 
Award by Rev. Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., chairman of 
the editorial board of the Catholic Book Club. 


The very name of Campion is one to stir the heart of 
any literary student, especially any student of the 16th 
century, for it brings to mind not only one of the most 
witty and winsome of all the martyrs but one peculiarly 
relevant to the issues of our own time. The garland of 
roses and lilies which a friend painted above Campion’s 
bed at the University of Prague when the news came 
that he was to go on the English mission was prophetic 
beyond the conventional emblem of martyrdom. 

The death Campion was to die was, like most 
martyrdoms, bloody and painful enough, but the mem- 
ory of the brightness of his spirit was so persuasive that 
when he was dead his enemies were put to it to com- 
bat not only the influence of his example but the mag- 
netism of his words, which men could not forget. There 
is all the drama of the English Renaissance in the 
legend of his wit and eloquence, which moved the Cecil 
of the new middle classes, like the Leicester of the new 
aristocracy, to offer his patronage to the young univer- 
sity orator and then to bend every effort to mock the 
impression which his eloquence still made on those who 
saw the dark and bloody end of so much worldly 
promise. 

There are for us, I think, two things that Campion 
suggests, of peculiar relevance to the soberer medita- 
tions of our day. The first is that he was done to death 
as a traitor because those then in power in his country 
could not believe that a man could be loyal both to 
Pope and to Queen. There were, of course, some who 
justified this doubt. And there is no question that both 
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Pope and Queen had done their best to make the com- 
bination difficult. But it none the less remains true 
that the automatic ascription of disloyalty to the recu- 
sants, even when sincere, was unjust, and to none more 
unjust than to the one-time Oxford orator who with 
broken body and unbroken spirit avowed his loyalty to 
the Queen and prayed for her on the scaffold. No 
Catholic speaking the language of Campion should ever 
forget the perils of oversimplification. 

The second thing is that Campion’s share in the Eng- 
lish mission was not only a brilliant episode in the un- 
ending legend of priestly devotion to the duty of minis- 
tering to the beleaguered faithful. It was also a high 
point in a very remarkable episode in another happily 
unending history, that of the Church meeting the chal- 
lenge of a new and disturbingly strange time. The con- 
tinuity of Christian tradition is one of its most astonish- 
ing features; but no less remarkable is the way that in- 
stitution, which came into being in one particular time 
and place, has known how to adapt itself to all the 
varied panorama of human life on this earth in the 
vicissitudes of nearly two thousand years. 

It was less than thirty-three years before Campion’s 
return to England that the Society of Jesus had been 
formed to join the battle of the 16th century at the 
point where the struggle was sharpest and the melee 
most confused—the battle of ideas. Not the least of the 
evidences of the genius of the founder, St. Ignatius 
Loyola, was the extraordinary skill with which he could 
seize and turn to his own high purpose the very weap- 
ons of his adversaries. His example inspired his follow- 
ers to make use of all the resources of that remarkable 
age, from its power to organize the life of the mind to 
the vivacity of its expression of human imagination and 
feeling in the arts. 

If we sometimes forget that Thomas Aquinas went 
out and took the greatest threat to the orthodoxy of 
his time—what the Aristotelians had made out of 
Aristotle—and turned it to the defense of Christianity 
against the Aristotelians, we are reminded by the Jesuit 
appropriation of the resources of the Renaissance that 
Christianity has been preserved not by resistance to 
change but by embracing and transforming the historic 
process itself. 
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It was fitting that the first recipient of the Campion 
Award should have been Jacques Maritain, who re- 
minds us here in this country of the extraordinary part 
which French Catholics have played in the social and 
intellectual and artistic struggles of our time. M. Mari- 
tain has been a leader and an inspiration for that epoch- 
making participation which has, as we all know, won 
the respect of men of every party and brought new 
depth and power to all forms of Christian effort in our 
world today. And to no small extent the accomplish- 
ments of M. Maritain have been due to the same secret 
of operation as the epoch-making achievement of the 
Jesuits in the 16th century, namely, to a readiness to 
plunge into the battle and to find in the very weapons 
of the adversary the instruments of their redemption. 
In a world where faith and beauty have not always 
been at ease with one another, M. Maritain has re- 
peatedly reminded us that everything that is beautiful 
belongs to those who worship the Maker of that beauty. 


TASK FOR CATHOLICS 


In the presence of these champions of the 16th cen- 
tury and of the 20th, any humbler laborer in words 
might properly be awed to silence. But you remember 
how in the “tardiest sphere” of Paradise, the little nun 
Piccarda reminded the ambitious Dante that in the 
divine presence “near” and “far” do not matter. So in 
these things of the mind and spirit the weakness of the 
witness is lost in the power of the things that are wit- 
nessed to. To the American Catholic today, coming into 
the fullness of his inheritance in a time of great con- 
fusion and great opportunity, the things that both 
Campion and Maritain bring to mind are so relevant 
that it does not matter who recalls them so long as 
they are remembered. 

We in America today have addressed ourselves to a 
practical work of great magnitude, the mastery of the 
resources of this earth and the constructive application 
of the knowledge which science has given us to the 
enriching of man’s life not only here but over the whole 
world. It is a noble and a generous and a very absorb- 
ing enterprise. At its best it is motivated by a faith in 
human betterment matching that of the 16th-century 
Jesuits, who may be said to have anticipated in their 
day much of what is good in the progressive education 
of ours. 

But as they would have been the first to tell us, prac- 
tical work is not going to rise any higher than the level 
of the ideas that inspire it. There is a capital of ideas 
on which all practical work is dependent, and that cap- 
ital of ideas cannot be hoarded or buried in conformity. 
It must be constantly renewed and extended. As we 
have only too well seen, human energy and benevolence 
can be futile and even destructive unless informed by 
vision. The life of the mind is the indispensable source 
of any genuinely constructive activity. That life of the 
mind must be as broadly based and as richly nourished 
as possible. 

The world we live in today was not made by us nor 
even by the Founding Fathers of our country. We must 
reckon with the dead as well as with the unborn when 
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we try to take stock of our moment. We Americans are 
characteristically too preoccupied with today and our 
plans for tomorrow to have much patience with looking 
back. And yet, we would scorn the natural scientist 
who was satisfied with too limited a sample of data. So 
in the laboratory of human experience, history never 
quite repeats itself, but human life is always apposite 
and suggestive to the thoughtful mind. This is pecu. 
liarly true for anyone who, like the Catholic, believes 
that this moment is but a pause in a long sequence. 
History to a Catholic is of indispensable value, not as 
a refuge in a dream of an age of the saints when life 
was simpler and happier for the faith than now, but 
as a reminder that human experience has many man- 
sions, that man has met many crises and in a wide 
variety of far from.comfortable—even perilous—circun- 
stances has found it possible to love goodness and to 
labor for that city which is not of this earth. 

Looking across the often desolate and terrifying 
stretches of man’s history, it is heartening to recognize 
the common humanity and to realize that whatever 
has been wrought out of pain and suffering—and, often 
enough, defeat—is a capital on which we can still draw, 
I think it is peculiarly important that Catholics should 
not forget this, because, in purely human terms, this is 
the secret of the distinctive life of their tradition. 

And I think it is especially important for the Amer- 
can Catholic to remember this and to remember it now, 
since the position of leadership that we Americans have 
come into, for the most part without desire or intention 
of our own, has thrust upon us not only the obligation 
but the necessity of trying to understand the great 
variety of human situations with which we are con- 
fronted. Ours is an opportunity which we cannot dodge, 
but which we can waste or neglect. 


FAITH AGAINST ADVERSITY 


We hear these days a great deal of security and in- 
security. I have heard the faith compared to a wall 
around an island in the sea. I have always preferred 
to think of the faith as a life-line to which the strongest 
swimmer will not be ashamed to cling as he goes out 
into the high seas. The greater understanding we bring 
to our age, the less will we be frightened by its in 
security, which after all is only a magnification of the 
common human lot. And the more will we know how to 
bring to the dreads of our day the steadying memories 
of our predecessors who have known how to confront 
change and uncertainty with steadfast hearts. 

But important as the intellectual element is, I do not 
think it is enough. The Jesuit poets and artists of the 
16th century grounded their strategy in a recognition 
of the importance of the imagination and emotions of 
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man. They believed that the insights of the philosopher 
and the historian had to be given flesh with the par 
ticular look and sound and feel of things and the 
illumination this carried to the human heart. I am not 
much interested in those hierarchies of the arts which 
the 16th century loved. However modest his position 
in the scale of art, the serious historical novelist has his 
part to play, and the fact that he has a part to play 
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gives his effort a value independent of contemporary 


estimation. 


A serious historical novel tries to give us a picture of 
a past time. It tries to seize the actuality of circum- 
stances different from ours and to enter sympathetically 
into a different world of values. To take one example, 
most of our spiritual progenitors never heard of any- 
thing like our modern democracy. It is salutary for us 
to realize that Christians have been Christians under 
the Roman Empire, under medieval feudalism and in 
that emerging capitalistic world which followed the 


breakdown of the medieval order. 


It is important that the novelist should neither senti- 
mentalize nor sensationalize the physical and social 
realities of the past. Of course, he will select what is 
colorful and what is dramatic because he is quite aware 
that the veils of time will blur his keenest insights. But 
he should do his best to be honest and accurate. Espe- 
cially will he need all his knowledge and all his powers 
of discrimination to throw a bridge across the chasm 
of time to the human reality of the past. 

The 16th-century writer, even Shakespeare, was a 
poor enough antiquarian. A schoolboy of today could 
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amend many of his Roman guesses. And anybody with 
access to a modern research library could sharpen in- 
numerable details. Too often the Roman toga does slip 
from the Elizabethan ruff. But the human being 
emerges through all the anachronisms of Shakespeare, 
and not many of our labored reconstructions come to 
life and take wing the way his imaginings do. Of course, 
we must avoid the anachronisms if we can, as we must 
eschew any deliberate falsification of evidence or any 
special pleading. But our business is with the common 
humanity, and if the figures of our research walk out 


of the museum into the daylight of history, we can, I 





Looking Back on Three Decades 


A JOHN LA FARGE READER 


Edited by Thurston N. Davis, S.J., and 
Joseph Small, S.J. The America Press. 272p. 
$3.50 


In one of the many essays collected by 
devoted friends in this engaging book, 
Fr. La Farge says of St. Francis Xavier 
and his companions that “they passed 
the whole long summer’s day in eager 
conversation, ‘with great joy and exul- 
tation of soul.’ ” 

This is the feeling you will share 
as you read along—that of participating 
in good, frank, urbane discussion of the 
many matters with which a Jesuit who 
is also an editor has perforce been con- 
cerned the livelong day. The author 
will be at your elbow with sweet rea- 
sonableness in his jug of wine, from 
which a glass is poured at every page. 
There is bouquet in the vintage, sparkle 
and tang, but there is also a medicinal 
something which you know is there 
because your soul is the better for it. 

The various papers were written, for 
the most part, during the twenty years 
now ended. These must be viewed, I 
Suppose, as two decades during which 
the debate concerning the proper minis- 
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try of religion to culture and the social 
order reached an almost turbulent in- 
tensity. 

What we call the “West” was in 
many respects coming apart at the 
seams. On the other hand, the forces 
of revolution were busily sewing the 
human mind and imagination into the 
coat of their monolithic society. Did 
it not sometimes seem that Catholics 
were, if not mere innocent bystanders, 
at least little more than real or pros- 
pective victims? One shudders to think 
of all the martyrs there have been dur- 
ing those twenty years, but was their 
sacrifice wholly necessary or wise? 

To realize in a measure what was 
going on and make a noise about it 
was the business of not a few commen- 
tators. Fr. La Farge has differed from 
many of these by always coming up 
with something sensible to suggest by 
way of action. 

Merely to enumerate the varied 
chores he undertook (or urged others 
to perform) would be to write a sort 
of index to Catholic intellectual effort 
in our time. The editors place a selec- 
tion of papers dealing with the Ameri- 


think, be forgiven an anachronism or two. 

The historical novel in which this happens reminds 
us that Christians have always lived in their many 
worlds with a double vision—of that kingdom which is 
not of this earth and of that kingdom which they have 
prayed might come on this earth. This is the key to 
the continuing life of the spirit that, rooted in the dust 
of earth, yet takes on all the mystery of the universe 
and, confronting it with every resource which the suc- 
ceeding ages can bring to light, rears its vision of the 
life beyond life that is our promised inheritance. 


can Negro at the end of the Reader, 
but since this was a pioneer effort 
which succeeded beyond any hopes that 
might realistically have been enter- 
tained for it, I shall venture to place it 
first on the list. Then come liturgical 
arts, peace, social action, the apostolate 
of the press, cooperation with men of 
good will, and the rest! Any one of 
these might have filled a life to the 
brim, but Fr. La Farge would not have 
considered his duty done without ser- 
vice to all of them. 

Now for a sampling of what is in 
the book, There must be disagreement 
with the world but a measure of con- 
cord as well. Constantly to stress the 
first may, we read, “give the challenger 
a feeling that he is a brave, uncompro- 
mising soul, ready to take on every new- 
comer. ... But it is subject to the fatal 
difficulty that words which spell noth- 
ing but disagreement are words spoken 
to deaf ears.” 

The Catholic must therefore substi- 
tute “realism for romance.” While sa- 
cred truth is the head of the arrow he 
aims at the world, he must take his 
stance on “the basis of those ideas that 
are already understood and are com- 
monly acceptable” before his “message 
can appear to the modern non-religious 
consciousness as anything else than 
sounding brass.” This was particularly 
true, Fr. La Farge felt, when there was 
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question of dealing with those who 
were attracted by the Communist ideol- 
ogy. The tentacles of this grow “as 
long as we offer no clear-cut Christian 
syntheses in response to its allure- 
ments.” 

Yet what the Catholic has to offer 
is perhaps less a system of ideas than 
the greatest treasure of his faith, which 
is love. It is this which Fr, La Farge 
urged his fellow Americans to expend 
when dealing with the Negro. How, he 
asked, could anyone “practice the full- 
ness of Christian charity” if he were 
not “concerned with the social and with 
the frankly economic conditions in 
which individual families are compelled 
to work out their salvation?” Catholic 
faith and practice must “from supernat- 
ural, yea, from Eucharistic motives” in- 
clude a loving interest in “all families 
in the community,” and therewith Ne- 
gro families also. 

Charity thus conceived of can be 
the synthetic factor in intellectual an- 
alysis and the practical action resulting 
therefrom. “It is in a sense,” we read, 


“true to say—and it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized—that the issue 
of totalitarianism vs. freedom can 
only be solved at the level of reli- 
gion. But it must be solved at the 
level of politics and_ practical 
knowledge; at the level of inter- 
national organization and at that 
of social reform and economic co- 
operation; of public morals and 
the cultural level. 


This was the synthesis to which Fr. La 
Farge dedicated America, and to 
which, thank God, it has been com- 
mitted ever since. 

This act of bringing all forces to bear 
on the Catholic mission to mankind is 
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then detined in a particularly bold and, 
indeed, magisterial essay in which Fr. 
La Farge defines the “Catholic liberal” 
position. Not unmindful of the fact 
that the “path of the Catholic liberal is 
a difficult path,” he nevertheless nailed 
his flag to the masthead with these 
words: “It is certainly a service to 
Christ our Lord to show with unfailing 
strength and consistency, at home and 
still more abroad, that the cause of 
freedom and the cause of God are one.” 

In the life of the Christian culture, 
too, is a vital and regenerating force. 
The dignity of man must, if it is to be 
clearly discerned (and upon this dis- 
cernment will depend in large part its 
preservation), be expressed in the lit- 
erature, music, art and science with 
which he intimately lives. Fr. La 
Farge’s heritage has been a craftsman- 
like appreciation of form and melody. 
“It is not normal or healthy to love the 
ugly and the displeasing or to turn aside 
from what is nobly beautiful,” he 
writes. 


But a certain touch of austerity, a 
certain selectiveness, a _ certain 
preference for that which is not 
too immediate, too much of the 
Hollywood blonde, the college girl 
and college boy, the soft and the 
effeminate in religious art; as I say, 
a moderate sternness in this re- 
spect is only normal and a sign of 
genuine spirituality. 
If there is a trace of nostalgia in this 
Reader, the thinking of which is taut 
and practical and forward-looking in 
the spirit of St. Ignatius, it is in the 
little piece about the Maryland black- 
smith, Johnny Wise, whose usefulness 
came to an end symbolized with tragic 
irony when he was killed by a car. 
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This book is a manifesto of belief jp 
that personality. In short, it is not , 
reader at all but a new set of Spiritual 
Exercises to be undertaken by Chris. 
tians whose fateful duty and _ blessed 
chance it is to live in the world. 
GeorcE N. Suustep 


JAMES-WILSON, FOUNDING FATHER 
By Charles Page Smith. U. North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill. 394p. $7.50 


James Wilson is recognized by mos 
students of U. S. history as one of 
the most influential figures of the Con. 
stitutional Convention. Some study, par. 
ticularly of his basic political philoso. 
phy, has been undertaken in recent 
years, especially at Fordham and St 
Louis Universities. But this is apparently 
the first over-all biography of Wilson, 
and should result in wider recognition 
of his contribution to the formation of 
our constitutional system. 

The author, presently an assistant 
professor of history in the University 
of California at Los Angeles, has done 
a scholarly job in his utilization of all 
the available source-material on Wil. 
son. This has produced what may be 
too much documented information of 
no apparent significance. For example, 
it is clearly established that Wilson 
was a powerful and well-coordinated 
young man who could hit a golf bal 
with a certain force and _ accuracy. 
Or again, that Wilson’s first important 
criminal case was the defense of a 
man also named Wilson who was 
charged with murder. The outcome of 
this trial is not recorded. 

Considerable attention is devoted to 
Wilson’s courtship of one Rachel Bird 
and the subsequent marriage, but the 
author finds no particular significance 
in this more or less normal develop 
ment. 

Of course, the important aspects of 
Wilson’s career are also treated fully. 
Perhaps because of his legal association 
with John Dickinson, the lawyer who 
early espoused the cause of the cd: 
onies, Wilson soon became convinced 
of the justice of the colonial cause 
Nevertheless, it was not until 1774 
that he published his first anti-British 
pamphlet, Considerations on the No 
ture and Extent of the Legislative Av 
thority of the British Parliament. bb 
this tract, Wilson sets out his basic 
concept of natural law as “the first law 
of every government.” 












It must be emphasized, however, 
that Wilson’s rejection of parliamentary 
authority did not imply approval 
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independence. In his view, the col- 
onists owed loyalty and allegiance to 
the Crown; and as good Englishmen 
should be entitled to the rights and 
privileges of all other Englishmen. The 
Revolution itself was not part of Wil- 
son’s program; he accepted it with “the 
greatest reluctance.” As a member of 
the Continental Congress, his views 
were “moderate” if not actually con- 
servative. 

The author covers Wilson’s lack of 
any active part in the Revolution by 
stressing how busy he was as a Phila- 
delphia lawyer. By 1785, Wilson clearly 
had enough of the Articles of Confed- 
eration. He had also been in some dif_i- 
culties, apparently unfounded, over his 
suspected Loyalist sympathies. At any 
rate, he made a distinct contribution 
to the assembling of the convention 
of 1787, and to the actual preparation 
of the Constitution. Moderate in his 
outlook, conscious of the validity of 
natural law, he was both conservative 
and nationalist. He wanted a strong 
government, but a democratic one. 

Wilson’s later accomplishments, as 
lawyer, scholar and jurist, are ably 
presented. His difficulties in connection 
with land speculation show his human 
side too. The book is carefully done 
and well written. 

Pau. G,. STEINBICKER 


THE WORD 


But Jesus came near and spoke to them; 
All authority in heaven and on earth, 
He said, has been given to Me; you, 
therefore, must go out, making dis- 
ciples of all nations, and baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching 
them to observe all the commandments 
which I have given you (Matt. 28:18- 
20; Gospel for Trinity Sunday). 





The final and decisive commission given 
by Christ, the Incarnate Word of God, 
to His apostles and their successors 
is recorded, fittingly, in the closing 
verses of St. Matthew's Gospel. 

Four distinct commands are laid by 
the founder of Christianity upon the 
Christian agents and messengers. They 
must go out as true apostles, exercis- 
ing the bold initiative, not waiting for 
men to come seeking the good news 
of the Gospel. They are to toil at mak- 
ing disciples of all nations everywhere 
without barrier, bar or discrimination. 
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They will welcome their converts into 
the household of the faith by a sacred, 
significant ceremony, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Finally, 
our Lord bids His missionaries to in- 
struct all neophytes carefully, teaching 
them to observe, He says, all the com. 
mandments which I have given you. 

But let us now notice the very first 
declaration in our Saviour’s solemn 
commission, .the sentence which seems 
merely introductory but is actually the 
foundation for what follows it. All au- 
thority in heaven and on earth, He 
said, has been given to Me. 

The divine, eternal Word of God 
was made flesh, and came to dwell 
among us in a triple capacity: as 
prophet or teacher, as priest and as 
king. The kingship of Christ is both 
absolute and universal, for ALL au- 
thority in heaven and on earth, He 
said, has been given to Me. The Church, 
the Mystical Body or actual extension 
in time of the identical living Christ, 
continues to exercise, of course and in 
all justice, the Christ-function of true 
and total kingship. 

At this point a certain crucial ques- 
tion becomes obvious. In what real 
sense and to what degree and by what 
practical procedures does the Catholic 
layman share in Christ’s function of 
kingship as it is exercised in the Cath- 
olic Church? In the plainest terms, 
does the layman participate in the au- 
thority of the Church, and if so, how? 

There is a real and realistic answer 
to this query. But before we undertake 
that precise discussion, let us all, clergy 
and laity alike, acknowledge anew and 
even proclaim our total conviction that 
the Roman Catholic Church is author- 
tative or, as some would have it, av- 
thoritarian. The word is inconsequer- 
tial, the reality crucial. 

Those sharp observers who have 
finally discovered that the Catholic 
Church is not a_ strictly democratic 
society may be regarded indulgently. 
There can be nothing either secret o 
shameful about the principle of sacred, 
unchallenged authority in a divinely 
founded teaching body which has beet 
commissioned in such terms as we real 
in these final verses of the Mattheas 
Gospel. In the clear light of our Se 
viour’s final directives it really is no 
difficult to explain the Catholic Church 

Christ, the Word Incarnate, in Hi 
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little day among us claimed all authority 
in heaven and on earth. Can the same 
Christ in His Mystical Body claim les 

VINCENT P. McCorry, 51 
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THEATRE 


THE LOVERS. Though the title sug- 
gests a maudlin romance or romantic 
tragedy, this play by Leslie Stevens 
is an arresting religious drama in which 
a priest of the Middle Ages faces the 
problem of whether or not to give Chris- 
tion burial to wrongdoers. The author 
treats the subject with sincerity, and 
while he does not make a conspicuous 
show of piety, the play is not barren 
of reverence. 

A frequently repeated and widely 
believed fragment of historical myth 
is the supposed medieval “right of the 
frst night,” a custom which gave a 
feudal lord the right to sequester the 
bride of any of his serfs on the wedding 
night. The playbill for the Martin Beck 
quotes the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
which refers to the “alleged” custom 
as probably existing to some extent “at 
a very early date” in sections of France, 
Germany and Italy. 

In Mr. Steven’s play a lord demands 
the right in a village where the “cus- 
tom” has fallen into desuetude. Only 
the older men remember when the 
right had been exercised. The bride- 
groom violently protests but, persuaded 
by his kinsmen, he finally acquiesces. 
When the lord exceeds his customary 
privilege, however, and attempts to win 
the bride’s love, the village rises in in- 
surrection. 

While the prominent figures are the 
nobleman and the wedded pair, the 
edifying characters are the bridegroom’s 
sister-in-law, who serves as chorus, and 
the priest who must make a decision. 
It is their anguish of spirit that raises 
the pathos of the story to the poig- 
nancy of drama, enlarging the context 
of the action until it touches the eternal. 
In a production that is thoughtfully 
coordinated in every detail, Hurd Hat- 
field achieves a distinguished portrayal 
of the perplexed priest, and Darren 
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of the Department of Govern- 
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McGavin is impressively masculine and 
martial as the amorous nobleman. Jo- 
anne Woodward gives a placid perform- 
ance as the seduced wife, Vivian Na- 
than is radiant in the tempestuous role 
of the bridegroom’s sister-in-law. All 
other roles, under Michael Gordon’s 
direction, are capably projected. 
Charles Elson designed the utilitarian 
setting that becomes fluid under his 
lighting, and John Boyt’s costumes are 
imaginative and colorful. The drama 
was produced by The Playwrights’ 
Company. 
THEOPHILUS LEwIs 


FILMS 


THE MAN WHO KNEW TOO 
MUCH (Paramount) finds director 
Alfred Hitchcock up to his old tricks 
in more ways than one. He is engaged 
in his favorite pastime of squeezing 
suspense out of unlikely objects—the 
piéce de résistance here is a pair of 
cymbals, with considerable side interest 
focused on a taxidermy shop and the 
singing of a popular song. He is also 
being quite candidly unoriginal, The 
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An Important Book For All 
Priests, Seminarians and Sisters 


intellectual and moral . 








THE 
Mind of the Church 


IN THE 
Formation of Sisters 


Edited by SISTER RITAMARY, C.H.M. 


The Sister-Formation Movement, devoted to the improvement 
of the spiritual and intellectual formation of Sisters, is of 
fundamental importance for the solid growth of every level 
of the Catholic Educational Apostolate. 


“Good teachers should have perfect human formation, 
. . Good teachers need a pro- 
fessional competency above average, and better still, 
outstanding on all levels of instruction and in each of the 
specialized fields, if it is not to be unworthy of a mission 
which serves not merely the people and the state, but 
also God, the Church and souls.” Pope Pius XII 
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Fordham University Press, New York 58, New York 


GENTLEMEN: 


Please send me 
Church In The Formation of Sisters @ $3.00 per copy. 


copies of The Mind Of The 
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Check enclosed (_) 


Please bill me (_ ) 
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PAULIST FATHERS 


Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of 
America 
Send coupon to: 

Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Dear FATHER: Please send me, without 
obligation, some of your vocational litera- 
ture. 


Name 
Address 











The Handmaids of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus 


This Order is dedicated to rep- 
aration by means of daily 
adoration before the Blessed 
Sacrament exposed. retreat 
work, schools and foreign mis- 
sions, Applicants are invited 
to make a private retreat in 
order to consider a choice of 


life. 

At 700 €. Church Lane, 

Philadelphia 44, Pa. they con- 

nisi the —, Rae gm 

Academy—a ig chool for 
Blessed Raphaela Mary ve ggenadaae aera aos sagt Sod 
of the S.H., Foundress students. 





Maryland 





COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles St., Baltimore, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for 
Women, conducted by the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame. Courses leading to B.A. de- 
grees, with concentration in Art, Languages, 
Literature, Science, Music, Social Studies, 
Speech, Mathematics, Philosophy and The- 
ology, Workshops in Creative Writing, Edu- 
cation courses leading to teacher certification. 
Pre-medical and laboratory technician train- 
ing. Full Physical Education program, in- 
cluding Swimming. 


ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 





EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at 
your service, to give you examination and advice. 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 
Oculists’ prescrintions filled 


EIGHT WEST 40th STREET—NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 
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picture is a remake of one of his ear- 
liest (circa 1934) hits. Nevertheless, 
the film is quite entertaining. 

The man in the title is an American 
doctor (James Stewart), vacationing 
with his wife (Doris Day) and young 
son (Christopher Olsen) in North 
Africa, where he served during World 
War II. Entirely by accident he ac- 
quires some information about Com- 
munists plotting to assassinate one of 
their own “deviationist” diplomats. To 
| insure his silence the conspirators. kid- 

nap the small son. Understandably 
reluctant to jeopardize their child, the 
| distraught parents set out on a desper- 
| ate private sleuthing expedition which 
| leads them to London and finally to 
| Albert Hall, where the murder is sched- 
|uled to take place during a particu- 
larly noisy concert passage. 

Tastes in suspense films having 
changed, this new version is probably 
a good deal more plausible and tightly 
knit than the original. Even so it seems 
rather tenuous and _ long-drawn-out. 
The master’s touch is still in evidence, 
however, especially in the way he ac- 
centuates terror by imposing it on the 
routine of everyday life. And the Mo- 
roccan backgrounds in Technicolor and 
VistaVision, are properly handsome and 
exotic. [L of D: A-1] 








| 23 PACES TO BAKER STREET (20th 
| Century-Fox) is another quite pleasant 


} i x ; 
excursion into amateur detection. In 


this case the detective is a blind Ameri- 
,can playwright in London (Van John- 
son), who overhears a conversation in 
|a pub which seems to him to be blue- 
| printing a future crime. The conversa- 
| tion, unfortunately, is deficient in what 
| Scotland Yard would call concrete 
| evidence; so the hero does some private 
| investigating. In the course of it he 
| very nearly gets himself killed, an event 
| which turns out to have a salutary 
| effect on his outlook on life and ro- 
| mance, but he also succeeds in thwart- 
| ing a kidnapping. 
| This narrative is not one to stand 
up under searching examination. But 
it does have an intelligent script by 
Nigel Balchin with a good many origi- 
| nal twists which arise naturally from 
|the hero’s profession and_ physical 
disability. In addition, it is shrewdly 
directed by Henry Hathaway, well 
cast with British supporting actors 
(Cecil Parker and Estelle Winwood in 
particular) and boasts a fair-to-midd- 
ling color and CinemaScope Cook’s 
tour of London. [L of D: A-1] 
Morra WALSH 
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Payment with order 











ALTAR BOY RESPONSES Phonograph Ree. 
ords, 33, 45, 78 rpm. Two or more $1, 
each postpaid. Gregorian records. GRIP. 
FIN, 478 E. French, San Antonio, Texas 





CATHOLIC BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
Attractive original. 50 for $2.50, postpaid 
if payment accompanies order. Sample on 
request. ROBB and CATHERINE BEEBE 
Studio, Box 172, Ridgewood, New Jersey, 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries. Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 8% 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun. 
dations—5%4"",6”, 644”, and 7”—$1.00. Silk 
embroidery floss. Ecclesiastical transfer 
patterns. Free Samples. Mary Moore, Im 
porter. Box 394 M. Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT FOREIGN MISSION, Annotto Bay, 
Jamaica, B.W.I. needs new St. Therese 
Church badly. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome, 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev, 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 








SCARCE CHESTERTON AND BELLOC 
BOOKS. 250 titles. Free Catalog. Prosser, 
3116 North Keating, Chicago 41, Illinois 








AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES 
70 E. 45th St., New York 17 
Please .... enrol... . renew 
me as an Associate for 1 year. 
( Sustaining, $25 or more 
(0 Charter, $100 or more 
. . . Check attached . . . Bill me 


(Please make checks payable to 
AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES) 














AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES receive AMERICh 
National Catholic Weekly Review. $7 of your mea 
bership pays for a one-year subscription now, ora 
one-year extension if you are already a subserive 
The balance will be used to improve our editorial. 
facilities, a report of which will be sent to ya 
from time to time. 
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